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Subject:  "Questions  and  Answers."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Questions  a"bout  home  canning  just  keep  on  rolling  in  —  a  pretty  good 
indication  that  the  American  cupboard  won't  be  "bare  this  winter.    You  know,  the 
foods  and  nutrition  specialists  all  over  the  country  are  encouraging  home 
canning  as  winter  health  insurance  for  the  family  —  health  insurance  at  low  cost. 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  a  pantry  well-stocked  with  a  variety  of  home-canned 
foods  is  also  good  cheer  insurance.    Even  when  the  blizzards  blow  and  the  days 
are  dark  and  gloomy,  you  can't  feel  too  blue  when  you're  sure  of  three  delicious 
meals  a  day. 

Well,  but  let's  get  back  to  these  canning  questions.    The  first  one  is 
from  a  friend  who  says  she  plans  to  put  up  a  great  many  peaches  this  season  but 
dreads  the  long  process  of  peeling  them.     She  wants  some  way  to  make  this  job 
easier  and  quicker.    The  specialists  have  two  suggestions.    You  can  loosen  the 
peach  skins  with  hot  water,  as  you  do  tomato  skins.    Or,  if  you  have  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit  to  prepare,  you  can  use  a  lye  solution  to  loosen  and  partly 
dissolve  the  skins.    Eor  general  use,  the  hot-water  method  is  probably  best.  Put 
half  a  dozen  peaches  in  a  wire  basket  and  let  the  basket  down  into  boiling  water 
for  about  one  minute.    Then  lift  it  out  and  into  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes.  • 
You'll  find  that  this  lightens  the  labor  of  peeling  considerably.    The  skins  will 
slide  off  with  a  little  urging  from  your  knife. 

But  the  skins  of  certain  firm,  clingstone  peaches  aren't  much  affected  by 
this  hot-water  treatment.    They  cling  just  the  same.    So,  here's  a  case  where  the 
use  of  lye  may  be  worth  while.    Or,  if  you're  putting  up  as  many  as  a  bushel  of 
either  peaches  or  apricots,  the  lye  method  is  worth  while  as  a  time  saver. 

But  let's  stop  for  a  word  of  precaution  before  we  go  into  this  method  of 
peeling  peaches.    Of  course,  you  know  that  lye  can  be  a  very  dangerous  substance. 
Even  a  drop  or  a  splatter  can  cause  a  burn,  or  damage  clothes.    So  never  let  it 
come  in  contact  with  your  skin  or  your  clothes.    Use  rubber  gloves  and  an  all-over 
apron  as  a  protection,  and  keep  it  well  out  of  the  way  of  children  and  pets. 
Another  point.    Lye  and  aluminum  are  enemies.    Lye  can  eat  into  an  aluminum 
utensil  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.     So  always  make  your  lye  solution  in  an 
agateware  or  iron  kettle. 

Well,  now,  here's  the  way  you  fix  that  lye  solution.    Put  four  level  table- 
spoons of  some  standard  granulated  lye  into  a  kettle  with  2  gallons  of  cold  water. 
Bring  it  to  a  boil.    Then,  while  boiling,  let  your  wire  basket  of  peaches  or 
apricots  down  into  it  for  about  half  a  minute  —  or  maybe  a  whole  minute,  until 
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the  skms  are  loosened  and  partly  dissolved.    Lift  the  fruit  out  and  wash  it  at 
once  m  running  water.    Keep  on  washing  until  all  the  skin  washes  off  and  also  all 
apparent  traces  of  the  lye.    Then  give  the  fruit  a  thorough  rinse  for  safety. 

Here's  another  canning  question.     "Is  it  necessary  to  cook  all  vegetables 
"before  putting  them  into  cans  for  processing?     If  so,  why?" 

The  canning  specialists  answer:     "Precook  all  vegetables  except  tomatoes. 
Tomatoes  may  he  precooked  or  not,  as  you  please."    They  give  four  good  reasons  why. 
First,  precooking  maizes  it  possible  to  pack  the  vegetables  in  the  container  at 
boiling  temperature  and  that  helps  to  insure  sterilization.     Second,  precooking 
removes  air.    Third,  precooking  shrinks  the  vegetables  and  makes  them  pack  into 
the  can  without  waste  space.    Fourth,  precooking  makes  packing  easier/ 

'  Many  home  canners  write  that  they  have  trouble  with  the  juice  escaping  from 
glass  jars  of  food  during  processing  in  the  pressure  cooker.    The  canning" special- 
ists at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have  been  working  on  this  problem.  They 
advise  that  you  keep  the  pressure  as  constant  as  possible  during  processing,  that 
you  allow  the  pressure  to  reach  zero  before  opening  the  petcock,  and  finally  that 
you  open  very  gradually.     In  these  little  ways  you  can  avoid  a  good  deal  of  loss 
of  juice  in  the  pressure  canner.    But  even  so,  if  you're  wise,  you'll  be 
philosophical  and  prepare  for  loss  in  advance  by  putting  extra  liquid  in  each  jar. 
When  you  fill  the  jars,  be  sure  that  the  vegetables  or  meat  inside  are  not  only 
covered  but  well  covered  with  juice,  so  that  if  some  seeps  out,  enough  will  still 
be  left  to  surround  the  food  inside.    You've  probably  noticed  that  any  food  left 
standing  up  above  the  "water-line"  in  the  jar,   so  to  speak,  becomes  dark.  That's 
the  big  disadvantage  of  losing  juice.    But  nevertheless,  don't  make  the  mistake 
of  opening  the  jar  after  processing  and  adding  more  liquid.    This  will  very  likely 
mean  that  you'll  lose  the  whole  jar  from  spoilage. 

How  let's  turn  from  canning  to  clothes.    Here's  a  letter  asking  how  to 
clean  a  panama  hat.    The  specialists  say  that  soap  and  water  is  the  best  cleaner 
for  all  closely  woven  straws  like  panama  or  leghorn  or  milan.    If  you  have  a  hat 
block  so  that  you  can  block  the  hat  afterward,  you  can  put  the  whole  hat  in  a 
basm  of  thick  lukewarm  suds,   scrub  it  and  rinse  afterward.     If  you  don't  plan  to 
block  the  hat,  better  give  it  a  quick  sponge  bath,  being  careful  not  to  get  it 
too  wet.    Dip  your  cloth  in  lukewarm  suds  and  sponge  off  the  surface;  then  sponge 
it  ofi  in  clear  water  and  dry  with  a  towel.    This  is  also  the  method  to  use  for 
coarse,  loosely  woven  straw,  which  may  slip  and  even  come  apart  with  too  much 
moisture. 

A  hat  that  has  discolored  badly  may  need  more  than  a  wash.    It  may  require 
bleaching.    White  straws  often  turn  to  a  dingy  greyish  color  that  doesn't  res-oond 
to  just  soap  and  water.    Or  they  may  even  become  sunburned  to  a  yellow  or 
brownish  shade.    If  the  straw  has  burned  badly,  it  may  be  past  help.    The  fabric 
may  he  too  weak  to  stand  bleaching  and  wear.    But  if  the  straw  is  still  good,  you 
can  sponge  the  hat  with  a  soft  cloth  moistened  with  hydrogen  peroxide.    Then  rinse 
it  thoroughly  with  water  and  dry. 


